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An Editorial Note 

A S -THIS Magazine appears only once in each term, and as 
the Club year does not correspond with the Academic year, 
^the Michaelmas number has to record events, some 
ephemeral, some permanent, in the minds of those who took part 
in them. So summer occurrences may have to wait till autumn to 
be mentioned, or till winter sets in. 

The Magazine, however, is not the ‘ brief chronicle 5 of the 
R.A.M. Club alone. It is, in its way, the only means of noting from 
time to time what the Academy is doing, what its present students 
are accomplishing, and what those who are out in the world are 
achieving. This is neither a grumble nor a criticism. It is not so 
long ago when those who slaved at compiling names for School 
Magazines had to remember names, to pore over Navy and Army 
Lists and Gazettes, whose difficulties were increased through the 
modesty of many who hesitated to let it be known that they had 
added a fresh ‘ pip ’ to their slash or shoulder-strap. 

Diffidence is readily understood, and the personal view of a 
personal line in the Magazine can be respected, but what of the 
friends of the victim? 

It is not going too far to say that among the students and former 
students, among the staff, there are many who wish to follow the 
careers of those who have left the Academy, who would like to send 
a word of congratulation, who would feel—and this applies to the 
Professors—that their efforts had not been in vain. 

Here is an example. Somewhere in the Midlands an epidemic of 
influenza struck down an Operatic Company. The Master Singers 
was in the bill, but the Eva was in bed with a temperature. The 
Academy was asked to supply an understudy. The question was 
telegraphed: ‘ How many do you want? We can send you four' 
Fortunately, one of the four Evas was in the building, and was 
sent off at once. When she was asked how she managed about the 
‘ cuts ’ in the Opera, which were not ours at the Scala, she said: 
‘ I knew all the other parts when I was on the stage, and had no 
difficulty.’ This was an extraordinary performance of a gifted 
singer and was worthy of a special notice, not in a passing note, 
but in a leading note. 

It is the desire of those who have charge of the Magazine to make 
it, from time to time, a record not only of what is done in the 
Academy, but what is being done outside. 

Our old students are far-flung. What are they doing in India, in 
Australia, in Canada, in Siam, in the West Indies, in New Zealand? 
Let those students in distant lands send us their reports, their 
accounts of their interests. They can tell us, and inform us a great 
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deal about Eastern music. Is the music scale in Siam, or Japan, or 
in India, foreign to Europe? Can the indigenous music of these 
countries come into line with ours? It is believed that in Japan both 
systems are being taught, the native music and the European. It 
would be interesting to know at first hand if a musician accustomed 
to the one can pass to the other, or if after being acclimatized, as 
it were, to Western ideas, he is unable at will to revert to the 
native conception of scale and tune. 

We should like to hear from the Dominions overseas, to learn 
what conditions are influencing the progress of music, what 
successes have been won. Alma Mater has a large brood, and her 
interest in them does not cease when they spread their wings for 
homing. 

Pen Pictures of Personalities Past 6? Present 

By the Editor 

No. 14 

FREDERICK KEEL 

T HE name of Frederick Keel calls to mind the work of a man 
who without ostentation has gone his way quietly and 
conscientiously among the country lanes and meadows of 
England, noting snatches of song born of old time among the 
ploughed fields, echoed by the rhythmic flails in the barns after 
harvesting, hummed by ‘ the spinsters and the knitters in the sun.’ 

Keel’s association with the Folk-Song movement has been long 
and fertile, from 1907 when he served on the Committee of the 
Society devoted to this class of musicalresearch, then as Honorary 
Secretary and Editor of the Journal. 

It was natural that a form of music which began with song should 
attract a singer who at the age of twelve was the chief solo boy in 
Wells Cathedral, who entered the R.A.M. in his twenty-fourth 
year, studied under Fred King and Fred Walker, passed on to 
Milan with Blasco, then to Munich with Gura, and having studied, 
and thereby learnt to absorb, the best, settled down as a Professor 
of Singing at the R.A.M. in 1914. In this fatal year he found him¬ 
self in Germany, but even there barbed wire did not a ‘ prison 
make ’, for, according to a fellow-composer and comrade in the 
camp of adversity, he made himself ‘ the most beloved singer ’ 
with his amazing repertory of hundreds of songs and endeared 
himself to large numbers like himself in durance who had ‘ no idea 
that there were any English songs worth the singing ’. So even in 
the most hapless and hopeless conditions he ‘ did his bit ' for 
English music. 
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Of his two volumes of Elizabethan Love Songs, much might be 
said of his scholarship and patience in reconstructing or rather 
translating melody and ingenious accompaniment from the old 
texts. Let anyone look at the frontispiece of these books and ask 
himself how none but an. expert could have reproduced or reduced 
to modern notation the crude fingerings of Tablature. 

There have been many examples of . composers who could not 
sing, but here we have an example of a singer who can compose. 
Seeking his inspiration far from the common scene, Keel turned his 
lute to the songs of Sir Philip Sydney, Noyes, Lovelace, all poets 
of high endeavour, not to speak of those of the new Poet Laureate, 
Masefield, whose ‘ Salt Water Ballads ’ found in Keel’s music the 
perfect marriage. Steeped as he must be in folk song, it is a relief 
that his own compositions are free from cantrips, from the cud- 
chewing ruminations and regurgitations of others on which they 
have made their feast. 

It must not be forgotten that the R.A.M. Club owes much to 
Keel in a practical manner, for he undertook the duties of Hono¬ 
rary Secretary after the resignation of his predecessor until 
questions of health intervened. But happily he is with us as a 
Professor of Singing and as a Member of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment. In furtherance of his art, moreover, he founded the Society 
of English Singers and became the President in 1928. 

It is to be regretted that his paper, ‘ Some Characteristics of Folk 
Song’, read before the Congress of the International Musical 
Society in London in June 1911, with all its wealth of analysis and 
study, is buried in the archives of a journal that has ceased to 
exist. But from his breadth of reading and his scholarship we 
await a book packed with more scholarship and musicianship 
than that little book that companioned him as he crossed the 
threshold of Ruhleben. 


The Governing Bodies 

The following elections have taken place: 

Brig.-General Sir Alfred G. Balfour, K.B.E., C.B., as Vice- 
President. 

Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C., M.A., Sir R. Shafto Adair, Bart., 
Sir Harold Boulton, C.V.O., C.B., Sir Francis L. C. Floud, 
K.C.B., Major Alan Murray as Directors. 

Theodore Holland, Esq., O.B.E., F.R.A.M., as member of the 
Committee of Management. 
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The Incorporated Society of Musicians 

„ By the Principal 

S OMEONE asked me the other day: ‘ When does an Occupa¬ 
tion become a Profession, and what is that characteristic or 
feature which distinguishes it from a Trade ? ’ 

For the moment, I confess, I was at a loss for a reply; but the 
question set up a train of thought which led to the formulation 
of ideas which provide some kind of answer. Whether that answer 
will be satisfactory to every reader of the Club Magazine, I cannot 
say. Interests, associations and prejudices, differing, as they do, in 
different cases, combine to affect and influence judgment. 

Music as an occupation may be considered from two contrasted 
points of view. It may be an Art, and it may be an Industry. From 
the artistic point of view it directly concerns only the individual 
who practises it: the community is affected only indirectly. From 
the industrial point of view, however, the practice of music 
immediately gives rise to problems involving the relationship of 
the musician to the rest of the community—to other musicians 
and to non-musicians. 

For the services rendered by the musician to the rest of the 
community there is recognition and remuneration in exactly the 
same way in which the services of those who carry on other 
occupations are recognized. 

From this point of view the musician can be regarded as a trader, 
and from this point of view he is on a level with the butcher, baker, 
and candlestick-maker. That is, the primary object of his activity 
—so regarded—is the earning of a profit (to use a short and con¬ 
venient term). In earning this profit, like all other traders, the 
limits between what he may do and what he might do are set by 
the desirability of behaving honestly and the necessity of behaving 
circumspectly with regard to the dictates and prohibitions of the 
law. 

When, however, an occupation develops what may be called a 
secondary object—when the various individuals who follow that 
occupation, realizing their responsibility to each other and to the 
community at large, join together with a purpose directed to other 
ends than material profit—then that occupation becomes a 
profession. 

A profession is a trade which has developed self-consciousness 
and which directs its corporate intelligence towards the promotion 
not only of the well-being of its members, but of the better rela¬ 
tions between itself and the community. Underlying the concep¬ 
tion of a profession is the idea of service to the community at large, 
and while measures may be initiated and pursued which have for 
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their immediate aim the betterment of the individual members of 
the profession, yet this is only aimed at because, by raising the 
standard of individual efficiency, better service can be rendered to 
the community. 

As things are at present constituted the machinery needed for the 
furtherance of the professional aspect of things must conform to a 
certain well-defined type. The older professions—Law, Medicine, 
etc.—have found this out and time has proved it. The chief 
necessity is a representative central body having both advisory, 
regulative and disciplinary powers. 

This body carries out in particular two most important objects: 
(i) The determination of the conditions of entry into the pro¬ 
fession; (2) the definition of and punishment of unprofessional 
conduct. 

In carrying out these objects the principles which must guide the 
actions of such a representative organization are those which I have 
already defined, viz., the maintenance of a high standard of 
individual efficiency and the direction of the activities of its 
members to the service of the community. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians, as reconstituted, is a 
body which exists for the furtherance of these objects. 

The older professions have behind them the sanction of the law 
of the country and can maintain their professional status and carry 
out their professional objects with the approval and help of the 
State. 

At present, the professional status of the musician is indefinite. 
Entry to the profession is without any ofithe safeguards which 
ensure efficiency, and so long as there is no actual contravention 
of law, no real disciplinary power can be exercised even in cases 
which most grossly outrage the professional conscience. 

It is most desirable and necessary that the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians should be given by the State plenary professional 
status and powers, and it is the duty of every musician who is 
zealous for the honour and dignity of the Art he practises to 
strengthen the position of the Society by taking up membership 
and by persuading his friends and worthy pupils to become 
members. 

Distribution of Prizes 


T HE Distribution of Bronze and Silver Medals, at which 
Lady Cooper, O.B.E., presented the awards, took place in 
the Duke’s Hall on Friday, July 25, 1930, at 12 noon. 

The proceedings opened with an Organ Solo—Symphony No. 7, 
Op. 42 (Finale) (Widor)—played by Walter Emery. The Ladies’ 
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Choir No. 2, under the direction of Mr Ernest Read, F.R.A.M., 
then sang 4 The Gardener ’, Op. 17, No. 3 (Brahms); 4 Voyage 
Homeward ’, Op. 64, No. 5 (Rheinberger); 4 Barcarolle ’ 
(G. J. Bennett). 

After the presentation of the Medals and Junior School Certifi¬ 
cates, the Principal proposed and Dr H. W. Richards seconded a 
vote of thanks to Lady Cooper for presiding. This was acknow¬ 
ledged by Lady Cooper in a delightful speech, inspired by 
kindness and informed by wisdom. 

The proceedings terminated with the singing of the Academy 
Song, 4 Floreat Alma Mater ’, the whole gathering of Professors 
and Students joining in the Chorus. 

Later in the afternoon the annual distribution of prizes to the 
successful students of the Royal Academy of Music was held in 
the Duke’s Hall. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
K.G., the President, was received by the Governing Bodies, and 
as His Royal Highness entered the Hall the National Anthem was 
sung. 

During the proceedings the following programme of music was 
rendered by the pupils: 

Sonata in F minor, Op. 127 (1st Movement)—Organ 

Rheinberger 


Debussy 


Saint-Saens 


Brahms 

4 The Rhyme of the Four Birds ’, Op. 73, No. 3 A. C. Mackenzie* 

x The Dance ’, Op. 27, No. 1 . Edward Elgar 

THE LADIES’ CHOIR, No. 1 
Conductor, ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

At the Pianoforte, Norman Askew 
# Ex-Student 

The Principal next presented his report of the year’s work. He 
said: 4 Your Royal Highness, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
To-day, for the first time since I became connected with the Royal 
Academy of Music, some thirty years ago, the Annual Distribution 
of Prizes, at which we are again honoured by the presence of our 


Douglas Hawkridge 
Associated Board Exhibitioner) 

Menuet \f rom g u ite—Two Pianofortes ... 

Ballet j 

Kathleen Craig 
Frances B. Todd 

Tarantelle in A minor, Op. 6 . 

Kathleen Baldwin (Flute) 
Reginald Kell (Clarinet) 
(Accompanist— Eileen Tranmer) 
4 The Death of Trenar ’, Op. 17, No. 4. 


President, takes place in our own hall—the Duke’s Hall.’ 
(Applause.) 

After commenting upon the various activities during the past 
Academic year, and mentioning gifts and benefactions and new 
appointments to the Staff, he continued: 

‘ Although the country is still suffering from the social and 
economic conditions which have brought about this 44 lean ” time, 
it is obvious that the Academy was never in a healthier or more 
vital state than it is to-day. While there does not seem to be any 
prospect of an immediate improvement in these social conditions, 
I confess I do not share the extremely pessimistic views with which 
some regard the musical future. 

4 The fact that the public is becoming year by year more 
instructed and more critically appreciative is bound to react 
favourably on the artistic and professional aspects of musical life. 
Higher standards of taste and value are being created, and, to cope 
with these, professional qualifications and attainments must con¬ 
form to a higher and more exacting standard. 

4 I can claim that in this raising of the standards of professional 
qualification, the Academy has occupied, and will continue to 
occupy, a foremost place. 

4 The Academy tradition has always laid stress on the widest and 
most comprehensive aspects of musical culture, and both by 
precept and practice has always condemned the pernicious con¬ 
finement of the student’s outlook and energies to a narrow 
specialization. This is a fact which does not require statement or 
explanation to the circle of such interested people as know 
anything of its history and of its work. 

4 It is, however, a regrettable fact, difficult to explain, that in this 
country many who are sincerely and earnestly striving to improve 
the condition of musical affairs seem to be ignorant of and 
uninterested in the work which is being done in our great Music 
Schools by British teachers and British students. 

4 Starting from the fallacy that 44 the British are not a musical 
nation ”, they endeavour—possibly quite in good faith—to remove 
a non-existent disability by the wholesale importation of foreign 
material into the body of national music. 

4 May I suggest, to such, that the concentration on native art and 
native artists of the energy, time, and money now dissipated in a 
vain attempt to graft on the British tree offshoots of foreign stock 
and origin would be the best way of attaining the desirable end we 
all have in view—the benefit of our national musical life.’ 
(Applause.) 

His Royal Highness then proceeded to the platform and 
distributed the prizes. 
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Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., LL.D. (Vice-President), then said: 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel we should not like to leave this hall 
to-day without passing a hearty vote of thanks to His Royal 
Highness for coming once again to distribute the prizes.’ 

Mr Philip Leslie Agnew, M.A. (Chairman of the Committee of 
Management): ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in 
giving my very cordial support to the vote of thanks to His Royal 
Highness proposed by Lord Daresbury, and I venture to hope also 
we may have the privilege and pleasure of seeing His Royal High¬ 
ness on many future occasions. I will now ask you to respond to the 
resolution with very hearty applause.’ 

The Resolution was carried with acclamation. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught (President): ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and especially the Principal and Students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, I desire to thank you for the very kind 
manner in which you have proposed and seconded this vote of 
thanks to myself. It is not, as you know, the first time that I appear 
before you as your President. I always look forward with the 
greatest pleasure to this anniversary. No one takes deeper interest 
in music than I do myself, and no one recognizes more fully than 
I do that, given the proper chance of receiving a good education 
in music, no Englishman need be ashamed of the results. I think 
that often we undervalue ourselves in England. We think that 
because we have not got a foreign name we are not good musicians. 
I entirely disagree with that. I am only too proud to see the English 
in front. I am glad to hear two English pieces played here to-day. 
The more we encourage what really exists in the English character 
the better it will be, and the more we shall enjoy musical composi¬ 
tions and playing by our own countrymen and countrywomen. 
(Applause.) I heard with great pleasure in your excellent report of 
the very splendid departure from the ordinary life of the Academy 
in going to Liverpool and giving that admirable performance 
about which I read the other day. I must say that I think that it 
is an excellent departure, and I am sure that it will do good. The 
more we are known throughout the country as the oldest musical 
institution the better it will be for us, and I do thank the 
Principal and all the staff for the whole-hearted devotion they 
give to their work and for the interest they take in their pupils. 
I wish to thank you one and all for the kind manner in which you 
have received me this afternoon, and to assure you that as long as 
I am able I shall come here with the greatest pleasure to distribute 
the prizes, and especially to show the deep interest I take in the 
Royal Academy of Music.’ (Loud applause.) 

As His Royal Highness left the hall the National Anthem was 
heartily sung by all present, and the proceedings terminated. 
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Couperin Le Grand 

I T IS NOT a little strange that in their search after examples 
of inherited talent scientific men should have given their whole 
attention to the Bach family and overlooked another musical 
family which, in its history, had its own characteristics. 

The founder of the Couperin family, as far as has been traced, 
was Charles, who held some minor legal office, and was married in 
July 1601. Of this marriage there were seven children, five of 
whom were males, and of these five three were musicians. The 
youngest, Charles, born in 1638, was the father of Frangois, known 
in later years as Le Grand, the most famous of the dynasty. 

Equally strange is it that apart from short articles in dictionaries 
no authoritative work on the family appeared till 1919, when a 
French author, Charles Bouvet, one of the librarians of the Paris 
Opera, published his researches in his scholarly book, Une 
Dynastie de Musiciens Frangais-Les Couperins (Paris: Delagrave, 
1919). Five years earlier, in 1914, I drafted and published the 
Couperin pedigree, and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, it 
was the first attempt in this or any other country to show the 
continuity of musical ability in one family for 200 years. 

It is not necessary here to deal with the descendants of Frangois, 
one of Le Grand’s uncles, or even of those of Le Grand himself; it 
is sufficient to say that from 1655 to 1826 the musicians in this 
family, one after the other, held the post of organist of the Church 
of St Gervais in Paris. 1 

(This church was wrecked on Good Friday, 1918, by a long¬ 
distance German shell, which killed a large number of people at 
service, damaging the organ. The church was repaired, and organ 
pipes of the time of Le Grand preserved. The organ was re-opened 
on February 8, 1924.) 

Those descendants traced from the lawyer’s clerk at the end of 
the sixteenth century up to a great-great-great-granddaughter in 
1850 amount to about a score, corresponding in our chronology 
with the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Byrd to Queen Victoria 
and Mendelssohn. Collaterals are alive to-day, but they do not 
concern us here. 

It is not easy to account for this sinecure of organist, for contem¬ 
porary references are very rare. In a book on Chamber Music of 
the Eighteenth Century Couperin is mentioned once, while there 
are plentiful references to Gossec, Rameau, and the Stamitz 
family who between them wrote about 250 symphonies. Further, 
in a list of musicians attached to the Royal Chapels, which begins 
about the fifth (?) century, only one Couperin is mentioned, 
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Marguerite Antoinette, daughter of our Couperin, and yet among 
his various appointments this was one, held also by his nephews 
and cousins. These oversights are the more inexplicable for 
Couperin must have been well known through his publications, 
which came out at intervals between 1713 and 1726. There may 
have been jealousy among his contemporaries—jealousy because 
of his technique, his innovations in fingering; resentment because 
of his laying down the law, though this was by no means so dog¬ 
matic or formidable as the phrase would appear to imply. Perhaps, 
too, umbrage may have been taken when Louis XIV, a king in all 
his glory, favoured him by taking the chair when Couperin was 
elected as organist to the King’s Private Chapel. Nevertheless, he 
himself puts on record his apology for the delay in publishing one 
of his books on the ground that a brother composer was having a 
work for the viol engraved, and he preferred to stand aside till that 
work was finished. Apparently engravers were few, and when 
Couperin’s first editions are examined one can well understand 
his reluctance to place his work in the hands of an indifferent 
engraver. 

We find that he published his ‘ First Book on the Harpsichord ’ 
in 1713. This contained explanations of the signs which he used 
for his agrements or grace notes. He followed this with ‘ The Art 
of Playing on the Harpsichord ’ in 1716. These dates are important, 
for on them is based the assertion that Bach was greatly influenced 
by Couperin. 

This view is now accepted, for in his ‘ Instruction Book ’ written 
for his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedmann, begun in 1720, Bach gave 
a list of various signs ( agrements ) to show how certain passages and 
phrases should be performed, thus reproducing almost exactly the 
agrements of Couperin. Unfortunately there is in existence no 
documentary evidence to show how far Bach was in touch with 
Couperin outside the realm of Couperin’s published works, for 
though a distant relative by marriage declared that the two Masters 
corresponded, any references that may have passed between them 
disappeared as covers for Madame Couperin’s jam-pots. 

This wife of his, Marie Anne Ansault, must have been a patient 
soul. Couperin lived in the house in which he was born for twenty- 
eight years. Then began migration. From the age of twenty-eight 
to his death at sixty-five, in 1737, he changed his abode no less 
than fourteen times. 

So much for his life. We now turn to his music. But first as to the 
harpsichord, its construction and its special technique. How much 
music written for the harpsichord, and for the harpsichord alone 
as it then represented the highest development of keyboard music, 
is performed to-day as it originally was written? A comparison of a 
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work written for the most advanced keyboard instrument then 
made, with a modern edition ‘ reduced ’ for the pianoforte, will 
show striking differences, apart from the fact that the older instru¬ 
ment generally, but not always, had two keyboards. The harpsi¬ 
chordist and the pianist are two different people, different in 
technique, each playing on an instrument which represents the 
last word in construction. 

Now Couperin, like Bach, understood the limitations and the 
mechanism of his instrument. To emphasize a note, to prolong 
the tone of a note, was impossible by means of a plucked string, so 
he invented devices, such as shakes and grace notes, which 
impressed the ear and left no doubt as to what he meant, for on the 
harpsichord every note is individual. 

As ‘ L’Art de toucher le Clavecin ’ does not appear to have been 
translated into English I give a few extracts: 

‘ The fitting age for children to begin is from six to seven years, 
not that this should exclude older persons, but naturally they should 
start the sooner the better so as to mould and form the hands. As- 
gracefulness is essential you should begin with the position of the 
body. To be seated at a goodly height the pupil’s elbow, wrist and 
fingers should be in a straight line {de niveau ), therefore a chair 
should be used which agrees with this rule. Something further, 
more or less high, should be put under the feet of young people, 
so that their feet do not dangle in the air, but support the correct 
balance of the body. . . The body should be turned ever so 
slightly to the right. The knees should not be too close together and 
the right foot should be a little more forward than the left. 
Grimaces should be corrected by means of a mirror on the desk. 
It is better not to mark time with the head, body, or feet. The eye 
should not be fixed on some object, at the same time it should not 
have a vacant look. Finally, the pupil should look at the company 
if any are present and are not otherwise occupied. This advice is 
only for those who play without music. For the young beginner at 
first a spinet should be provided or a clavecin with single keyboard, 
and the one or the other should be quilled {emplume) very weakly. 
This point is of infinite consequence, for execution depends much 
more on suppleness and great freedom of the fingers than o n 
strength. For if one lets a child begin with two keyboards, the 
hands will be badly placed in reaching the notes and the tone will 
be hard. 

‘ During the first lessons it is not advisable for children to practise 
in the absence of their teacher. Young people are too inattentive to 
submit to discipline and to hold their hands in the prescribed 
position, so as not to undo in my absence all that I have taught 
them in three-quarters of an hour.’ 
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What follows needs music type to give a clear idea of the use to 
which his agrements are put. A last note, however, will be read with 
sympathy by all much-suffering teachers of the piano: 

4 It would be well if parents or those who generally supervise 
their children had less impatience and more confidence in him who 
teaches them, certain of having chosen him well; and if the clever 
master for his part had more firmness.’ 

Couperin was fond of taking his public into his confidence, and 
scattered throughout the four Books of his Pieces there are little 
‘ asides ’, as it were, from which a picture of the man himself might 
be constructed. 

In the copy of ‘ The Art of Playing the Clavecin ’ which is in the 
Library, on folio 4, which gives the prices of Couperin’s works, 
several lines were obviously erased from the copper plate. This 
copy is the second edition, and Lfound in Bouvet (page 258) what 
the words were: 

‘ Those who bought “ The Art ” in 1716, can return it to me, 
provided that it has not been bound or damaged, and I will give 
them gratis another copy printed in 1717, which contains a 
supplement relative to the Second Book of my Pieces.’ 

In the preface to this Second Book he explains the delay in pub¬ 
lishing it in order that people may have sufficient time to study the 
pieces in the First Book. 

The Third Book has an ironical hit at certain critics. He asks for¬ 
giveness of the purists and grammarians for the style of his 
prefaces in which he speaks of his art, and if he were to imitate the 
sublimity of their works, perhaps he would speak less well of his 
own. He goes on to say that he never thought his Pieces would win 
immortality, but since some famous poets have done him the honour 
of parodying them, perhaps in time to come they will share a 
renown which they owe to the charming parodies which they 
inspired. In this Third Book he offers them a vast field in which to 
exercise their muse. 

In the preface to the Fourth Book he is brief. He complains of his 
health. His last word is to the public. He has tried to deserve a 
shadowy immortality to which almost all men aspire. 

In giving his Pieces fanciful titles Couperin was only following 
the fashion prevalent in the reign of Louis XIV. It was applied to 
articles of dress, to wigs and patches. The last were called 
mouches , and a big and round one stuck at the corner of the eye 
had the cheerful name of assassin. Particular styles of dress were 
called Indiscreet Complaints, or the Great Reputation, the 
Preference, the Sweet Smile, Superfluous Regrets: or Venez-y-voir, 
Come and look, the name given to the little piece of leather or 
stuff at the heel of a shoe. Musical terms were used as well. 
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Pasecaille was the name given to a shape of cuff, and Chaconnes 
were long ribbons reaching from the collar. 

In his musical titles Couperin, strangely enough, is sparing. 
There are the harp, bagpipes, musette and bells. For ladies he has 
pretty names, la belle Javotte, la fine Madelon, la douce Janneton. 
There are Pieces called the Prude, the Little Lady who Tells Fibs 
(La Petite Pince-sans-Rire), the Conjuror (Le Tour dePasse-Passe), 
the divine Babiche, Love in the Cradle, a lullaby. He gives his 
ladies characters: they are petulant, or insinuating, or seductive, or 
merely convalescent. Then there are the little Dairymaids, the 
little Nuns (the blondes in the minor key and the brunettes in the 
major), or Half-mourning or the Three Widows. 

He is botanical with Lilies in the Bud, Reeds and Rushes, 
Orchards in Bloom, Poppies, Garlands. 

As some organs had bird-stops he supplies the material. There 
are Tomtits, Nightingales, with a nice discrimination between the 
nightingale in love and the nightingale all conqueror. His Linnets 
are frightened; there are Canaries, and a Plaintive Warbler. 

Les Bergeries (pastoral) is the piece that Bach copied into the 
music-book of his second wife in 1725. It had become so popular 
that within fifteen years it was played on a carillon. La Poupeliniere, 
a wealthy Parisian amateur, heard it at Delft in 1731. He said it 
sounded so lugubrious, so malade, that he imagined it was used for 
the affliction of the human soul. 

But Couperin could not neglect the human soul, for he has 
Homicidal Arrows, Wandering Shadows, and the Soul in Trouble. 
He has Knitting Needles (Le Tic-Toc-Choc oh Les Maillotins), and 
The Knitters (Les Tricoteuses) with a chord of the diminished 
seventh where a stitch is dropped (mailles lachees). 

This list could be greatly extended, but reasons of space forbid. 
One work, however, Les Pastes de la grande et ancienne Menestran - 
dise, must be mentioned on account of its curious history . In the 
year 1321 there was founded in Paris the Corporation of Menes- 
triers and Menestrielles—minstrels and dancers—for the protection 
of their rights. It was a kind of Guild, like what our City Companies 
were, a Trade Union, in fact. This Corporation held the view that 
it was entitled to a monopoly of music, to exercise authority over 
clavecinists, organists and composers, unless they belonged to the 
Guild. There was a long lawsuit which ended in favour of the 
composers. Fifty years later, the King of the Violins, the Master of 
the Corporation, attempted again to bring into the Corporation 
the clavecinists and composers. The war in the law courts went on 
for three years, and the pretensions of the Corporation were finally 
disposed of. There are five movements or Acts. The first is a 
March: enter the Notables and Jury. Then come the Hurdygurdy 



Men and Beggars. Next, the Jugglers, Acrobats with their 
performing Bears and Monkeys. The fourth Act shows the Infirm 
People crippled in the service of the Corporation—Cripples in the 
treble and Hunchbacks in the bass. The last act depicts Disorder 
and Rout of the whole company, caused by Drunkards, Bears and 
Monkeys. At one part the bass hops in octaves with the direction 
les Bequilles (crutches). 

It is the nearest approach to a libel in music, and the point of the 
burlesque can only be brought out fully on a harpsichord. 

Spoofsie’s Second Study 

D ARLINGEST, I think I told you that I had a grandfather 
at least that’s what I used to call him though I very seldom 
saw him to call him anything. But the truth is that I was 
further than a granddaughter for I was a greatgrand niece as they 
put it in the berth colums in the papers. Well I got a letter from 
a lawyer to say that he had left me some money which would come 
when the estate was wound up I thought only clocks and grammo- 
phones were wound up but we live and learn and your Spoofsie 
will end by being a silk no a blue stocking as the chronic books say. 
But here is the awful thing. Grandfather had heard that I was 
musical you remember about the obo (5th) and so-he left me a 
Sarpint anyway that’s what the will said. Now dont you thing that 
was simply molluscus? I didnt think any grandparent could have 
been so insiduous, but worse was yet to come for the letter said that 
the Sarpint would be sent off the next day wasnt that spontaneus. 

Darlingest what was I to do with the horrid thing? I went to the 
libry and asked a man there if he had any books on Sarpints and 
he said have you got the name right and I said yes it was Sarpint in 
the Will and I explained to him that you cant change a name in a 
Will without going to the County Counsel and the House of 
Commons and it would cost thousands of £. Fancy your Spoofsie 
knowing that, and he didnt. 

He seg no suggested the Zoo where they might have a book so he 
wrote down its name the Manners and Customs of Sarpints with 
special Reference to Habits and Diet. Such an obliging man so 
spontaneus, dont you think so. So I went to the Zoo and saw a man 
with a face like the place where the Busses stop at Woolworth’s 
where I got my string of—but you know about that—and I showed 
him what the libry man wrote and he gave a shrugg never heard of 
it he said. I felt quite exaspirinated as the saying is. So I had to 
shoulder the weary burden as the poet says and when I got home 
there was the box. I thought the Zoo man was rather managerial 
no menageral like a circus. The key of the box came in the lawyer’s 
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letter and it was covered with leather the box I mean not the key 
like a big fiddle case thick at one end. I was in a sort of Del ’Emma 
as the French pollytishians say, for if the Sarpint was locked in a 
box how could the animal breathe so I shook the box and something 
inside rattled. Horrors I cried a rattle sarpint the most deadly 
thing alive and no doubt it wanted to get out. So I mustard up my 
courage, unlocked the box and jumped on a chair as we poor 
females do when anything like Sarpints comes along but my dress 
was not long enough to rapp round my ankles which is the proper 
thing to do. 

But nothing came out so I just whistled a bit to cheer my drooping 
f spirits still nothing happened which was really transitary in a 

manner of speaking. So I got my obo and played minor scales 
diatonic and harmonic thinking that the Sarpint having scales 
wouldnt mind for I once saw a picture in a book of an Indian 
playing the obo to a Sarpint which sat up and sort of begged. But 
my Sarpint lay quite still. So I got down and peeped into the box 
and saw a cloth over the animal and when I pulled it away there 
was a twisted thing quite dead not even stuffed. I think grand¬ 
father must have been mad. Then I had a great thought for as it 
lay kind of wavy in the box it might have been a Sea Sarpint which 
had been squeezed to get it in. If it had been alive the poor thing 
must have been sufocated. So I lifted it out and its tail fell off 
which made me jump and when I turned it over it had several 
scales not musical scales but the kind of scales that Sarpints wear 
metal things the size of small plates. Then it dawned upon me that 
the plates were egg no exaggerated keys like-my obo and the tail 
was a kind of mouthpeace like a trumpet. Wasnt that simply 
narcotic Belovedest. So it wasnt a Sarpint at all but a musical 
instrument though I had never seen one in the orchestcetra. So 
after my experience with the obo (5th) I blew into it and it made 
the most lugubricated sound if you know what I mean. 

However it was time for my lesson at the RAM so I put the 
Sarpint in its box and took it and a bus and had a confab with the 
beautiful obo lady do you know my precious that she has a smile 
like the voice that breathed oar Eden. So I said Ive got a Sarpint 
a Sarpint she asked and I said I said a Sarpint. She turned pale and 
gave a scream and ran to the door but I said stop its dead. Which 
v was not more than the plain truth. Then she said let me see it and 

I got it out and explained its points. It was all leathery and quite 
hollow so she blew at it and again it made the most lugubricall 
sound. So I said dont you think Sir Henry would jump at it she 
said its more likely he would jump on it. Now wasnt that simply 
caustic. However I looked at her quite reminissent and all that she 
said was where did you get that craipdesheen which was her way of 
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changing the subject for she can be like that you know. I call it 
simply agnostic. 

But Sarpint or no Sarpint my mind was made up. Of course it 
was slightly bigger than the obo but perhaps it hadnt much to do 
in the orchesct and I would soon learn the animal’s scales and as 
the big holes for the fingers had flappers no clappers as big as but 
I said that before like the keys on my obo it would be quite easy. 
But my friend was scornful and said Id like to see you bring that 
thing on to the orchescetra. So I said I will let the Bassoon into the 
secret for he is frightfully sim no sympathetic so I went to him and 
he was positively thrilled. He thought it was quite molluscus wasnt 
that splendid darlingest. So he asked me what I was doing at the 
Academy and I said I was playing the obo which he neednt have 
asked me for he could not have failed to see me at Liverpool when 
I was wearing my nice string of ect. see my previous letter if you 
havent burnt it. 

Then he said would you like to study with me and I said Id like 
nothing better. But have you a Second Study he asked and I said 
no not yet so he gave me a letter to take to the office and I packed 
up the Sarpint with care. 

So to cut a long story short as the concrete papers say, I was 
entered as 

SPOOFSIE—SECOND STUDY—THE SARPINT 

Of course if it had been a real sarpint I would have had a hand¬ 
bag made out of its skin and a pair of shoes which are very fass no 
fashonable just not now. 

Social and Musical Meeting 

On July 3 Miss Jelly d’Aranyi was the guest of the Club. Mem¬ 
bers will recall with pleasure her appearance with her sister, 
Madame Fachiri, at a former Social Meeting. On this occasion, 
however, Miss d’Aranyi was alone and delighted the very large 
audience with her supreme violin playing. The following was the 
programme: Concerto in E major (Bach); Chaconne (Bach); Suite , 
on Themes of Pergolesi (Stravinsky); Melodie (Hubay); Passepied 
(Delibes-Gruenberg); Jig (F. S. Kelly); La Vida Breve (de Falla- 
Kreisler). 

Mrs Ethel Hobday accompanied these numbers, but as she had 
to fulfil another engagement during part of the evening, Miss 
d’Aranyi volunteered to play in the interval Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto , and Mr Harold Craxton very kindly played the arrange¬ 
ment for piano. It was evident that the brilliant artist enjoyed 
herself as much as the enthusiastic audience. 

The members and their guests were received by the President. 
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The Annual Dinner 


T HE Annual Dinner of the R.A.M. Club was held on Friday, 
July 25, 1930, at the Trocadero Restaurant, with the 
President of the Club in the Chair. 

After the loyal toasts had been proposed from the Chair the toast 
of the Sister Arts was proposed by the Principal and replied to by 
Sir Denison Ross, K.B.E., C.I.E., and by Mr Edmund Dulac. Sir 
John Reith proposed the Royal Academy of Music and the R.A.M. 
Club, to which the President replied. The toast of the guests was 
proposed by Dr H. W. Richards, the Warden, and replied to by 
the Rev. Chancellor Ponsonby. Dr H. Crichton-Miller gave the 
toast of the President, who replied. During the evening Mr T. C. 
Sterndale Bennett entertained the company with songs. 

The following members and guests were present: The Principal 
and Mrs McEwen, The Warden, The President and Mrs Wallace, 
Sir Edward German, Sir John and Lady Reith, Mr R. C. Wyse 
and his guest, Sir Denison Ross, Lady Cooper, the Rev. Chan¬ 
cellor Ponsonby, Miss Helen Beauclerk, Mr E. Dulac, Dr and 
Mrs Crichton-Miller, the Rev. Canon Hickin, Mr and Mrs Fred 
King, Mr T. B. Knott, Mr F. Kee], and Mr and Mrs Stewart 
Macpherson. 

In addition, there were present Mr and Mrs Acton-Bond, Miss 
Monica Armstrong, Mr and Mrs J. Percy Baker, Miss E. Bass, 
Mrs Barrow, Mr A. Alger Bell, Mr and Mrs Victor Booth, Mr and 
Mrs York Bowen, Miss M. A. Carnell, Dr Cathcart, Miss O. and 
Miss S. Carmine, Miss Chester and her guest, Mr and Mrs H. 
Craxton, Miss Jessie Davies, Mr and Mrs Vernon Davies, Miss 
Hilda Dederich and Mr H. Lindars, Mr A. de Reyghere, Mr E. 
Douglas-Smith, Mr M. Drake-Brockman, Mr and Mrs Percival 
Driver, Miss J. Dunham and her guest, Mr and Mrs Spencer 
Dyke and Miss Dyke, Mrs Eastman, Miss Elburne, Miss A. J. 
Emerson, Miss E. Eyers, Miss D. Folkard, Mr D. Ford, Miss 
Garner, Mr C. Gascoigne, Major Gillespie, Mrs Eileen Gray, Dr 
and Mrs A. J. Greenish and Miss D. Greenish, Mr Guillevic, 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, Mr C. H. D. Hay, Mr H. Haywood, Mr 
and Mrs Welton Hickin, Mr Arthur Hinton, Miss Holland, Miss 
Daisy and Miss Ruby Holland, Mme E. Horne and Mr J. B. 
Whyte, Mr H. Hurford, Mr and Mrs Ivor James, Miss Jenkins, 
Miss E. Jenkins, Miss Lydia John, Miss Hugh Jones, Miss E. 
Kennedy, Mr A. Knight, Mrs F. Lloyd, Mr C. and Mr H. Lovell, 
Mrs Clara Lucas, Dr J. Lyon, Miss Virginia McLean, Dr and Mrs 
Stanley Marchant, Miss Newell, Mr and Mrs Walton O’Donnell, 
Miss Elsie Owen and Mr Lloyd James, Mr L. Gurney Parrott, 
Miss H. Perman, Mr and Mrs Radford, Mr and Mrs Ernest Read, 
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Mr and Mrs C. F. Reddie and Miss Reddie, Mr W. E. Renaut’ 
Miss A. Rind and her guest, the Hon. Trevor Roberts, Mr and 
Mrs S.*H. Robjohns, Mr T. Robson, Mr H. Scott-Baker, Mr 
W. Shakespeare, Dr and Mrs Shinn, Miss Pitt Soper, Miss Spain- 
Dunk, Mr A. K. Stott, Mr F. Swinstead, Mrs Sydenham-Jones, 
Miss Taylor and her guest, Mrs Percy Waller and her guest, 
(Mrs F. Walker, Miss Mary Wilson, and Mr A. Brian Nash, 
Honorary Secretary. 


The Opera Class 

The Operatic performances at the Scala in July were five in all. 
Three of Samson and Delilah , conducted by Mr York Bowen, and 
two of The Valkyrie , conducted by Mr Walton O’Donnell. The 
orchestras for each were selected from the large body of no, of 
which 51 were violins. That for The Valkyrie was naturally the 
larger, and several rows of stalls had to be sacrificed in order to 
accommodate the players. 

At this date it must suffice to give the names of the principals. 
The part of Delilah was taken by Valetta Iacopi, Marjorie Hughes 
and Beryl O’Dare; that of Samson by James Topping and Walter 
Taylor. 

In The Valkyrie Siegmund was taken by Alec John and James 
Topping; Hunding by Lawrence O’Neill and Donald MacGregor; 
Wotan by Vaughan Welsh and Edgar Elmes; Sieglinde and 
Briinnhilde were taken on alternate nights by Irene Morden and 
Dorothy Stanton, and Fricka by Valetta Iacopi and Beryl O’Dare. 

The Valkyries for both performances were Mary Durham, 
Marian Murch, Freda Townson, Helena Ackland, Gwen Berry¬ 
man, Janet Hamilton-Smith, Constance Stocker and Cicely 
Higham. 

The stage personnel for all the performances consisted of Miss 
Isobel McLaren, Miss Winifred Baines and Mr Cairns James, while 
Mr Meux and Mr Vivian Dunn trained the voices. The dances in 
Samson and Delilah were arranged by Miss Fairbairn. 

It only remains to be said that the Opera Class did not fail to 
maintain the high standard of former years. 


Mr Paul Kerby in Austria 

It may be remembered that Mr Paul Kerby contributed a very 
interesting article on Musical Festivals at Salzburg to the Maga¬ 
zine for November 1927 (No. 79), and two years later (No. 85) it 
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was noted that he had conducted a Concert of British Music at 
Salzburg in August 1929. 

It is gratifying that his crusade is resulting in further efforts to 
spread abroad the message of British music, and that he has the 
good will and support of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The following was the programme of the Symphony Concert of 
British Music for Sunday, October 19: 

AUSTRIAN RADIO CORPORATION’S STUDIO 


The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor: Paul Kerby 



1 Overture ‘ Cockaigne ’ ... ... ... 
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2 Finale from Sea Pictures —‘ The Swimmer ’ 

3 Enigma Variations ... 

4 ‘ Grey Galloway ’, a Border Ballad 

5 ‘ Tintagel ’ 

, Pan’s Saraband ’ 1 r „ . 7 

0c jv q > VJrrom Pastoral ... 

h Pigeon bong J 

! 

Elgar 

McEwen 


Bax 


Bliss 

7 ‘ On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring ’ ... 


Delius 

f‘ Londonderry Air ’ \ 

Shepherd’s Hey ’ f 

9 Children’s Overture 


Grainger 


Quilter 


English Composers at Boulogne sur Mer 

I spent my summer holiday at Boulogne sur Mer last summer. 
Having been there to school as a child, I have a fond affection for 
the place. 

Seeing that Symphony Concerts were given each Thursday at the 
Casino, I was seized with a desire to conduct one of my orchestral 
works with a French Orchestra as I had frequently played violin 
solos there at the prizegivings in my youthful days. 

So I called on the Manager, who was extremely kind and cour¬ 
teous, and said he would be only too delighted to welcome me 
there. He took me upstairs to see the Conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, who also welcomed me very warmly; but when he 
heard what I was asking he grew very excited and said: ‘ What! do 
a British work in my programme? Never! They would not listen to 
you. We do only Beethoven, Mozart, etc.’ 

‘ Do you never include works by our great British composers? ’ 
I asked. ‘ Not Bax or Sir Edward Elgar? ’ 

‘ Who are they? ’ he asked. ‘ I have never heard of either of them' 
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Then a light broke over his face, and he added: 4 Ah, but I once 
played Woodford-Finden.’ 

(Oh! pale hands, where art thou now?!) 

S. Spain-Dunk 


Letters from Africa 

It is always encouraging to find the good name of the R.A.M 
reaching far-distant parts. Recently two letters have arrived, 
written within eleven days of one another, and coming from the 
Gold Coast and the West Coast of Africa. 

The handwriting of the first is very good. I do not know if the 
Gold Coast comes within the ambit of the Associated Board: 
Dear Sir, 

I have the honour most respectfully to write you these brief 
lines to say that, having examined and sift by mutual reasonings 
determined to sit Elementary Examination in Music. 

Therefore if it is your willing kindly forward me the Student 
Guid; Attendance and Result form, and let me know the fee as 
soon as possible. 

I wish you to be held the aforesaid examination on the 20th 
November 1930. So do not neglect to Send the questions as 
early as possible. 

Hoping you are enjoy in the bright Sun Shine of health; and 
awaiting your kind reply soon. 

Thanking you beforehand. 

I have the honour to be 
Sirs, 

Your Obedient Servant, 


The handwriting of the second is less formed: 

Dear Sir, 

I am very much interested in the Music—Regret I do not 
Know any thing about Music; An account of the Music I 
wanted to learn by Post, I am writing you if you can let one of 
your Correspondence Tutors to put me up in (Hammonium) 
Organ, or Banjo. 

In the mean-time, time let me Know your Tuition fees for the 
beginners as the the case me be. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully 
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3n flDemortam 

(Beorge 3obn Bennett, /ffims. ©oc., jf.lR.B.flD. 

ff.lR.C.©. 1863*1930 

By the death of Dr Bennett, music has lost a man whose 
devotion to his art as organist of Lincoln Cathedral was 
equalled by his sense of civic duty in the city of his 
adoption. 

From the Winchester College Choir, in which he was a 
singer, he came to the R.A.M., won the Balfe Scholarship 
and studied under G. A. Macfarren till 1884. After three 
years in Germany he returned to London, and at the early 
age of twenty-four was elected a Fellow of the R.A.M. 
Various positions came his way as professor of harmony 
and composition and as organist, till in 1895 he was 
appointed as organist to Lincoln Cathedral, a post which 
he held for thirty-five years, where, as time went on, he 
was recognized as the doyen of Cathedral organists. Con¬ 
fining himself for the most part to Church music, he 
founded the Lincoln Musical Festivals, and thanks to 
his enthusiasm and energy was able to hold five between 
1896 and 1910. 

The esteem in which he was held was shown by his 
being appointed the Master of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, and his fellow-citizens in 1895 honoured 
his thirty-five years’ stay among them by choosing him 
as Sheriff of Lincoln. 

He realized his mission whether in the organ loft or in 
the councils of the people, and the Cathedral Festivals 
came to an end because he could not submit to reserved 
seats in the Cathedral being subject to the traffic of the 
market-place. 
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Jit /iiiemortam 

$♦ Patterson parfter, 1871*1930 

By the death of B. Patterson Parker the profession has 
lost a musician whose position in the musical world may 
be adequately described as unique. As an orchestral and 
ensemble player, a conductor, soloist and teacher, he 
filled these varied roles with distinction, and his loss will 
be felt by a very large circle. 

There are few players of note with whom he had not at 
some time or other been connected, and he played under 
almost every conductor who has appeared in London in 
the last forty years. 

A member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in its early 
days, he became principal ’cellist in the London Sym¬ 
phony and Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, and at nearly 
all the Provincial Festivals. 

It was in quartets that perhaps his most important work 
was done. He played with the quartets organized by 
Sammons, W. H. Reed, and Woodhouse. For seventeen 
years he was in the Wessely and for twelve in the 
Spencer Dyke quartets. He toured the United States and 
Canada with Nikisch (L.S.O.) in 1912, and played the 
solo part in Don Quixote by Strauss with Mengelberg 
conducting. 

In addition to those activities he was for many years one 
of the ’ Cello Professors at the R.A.M., where he will 
long be remembered for his modesty, his sincerity and 
his fine musicianship. 
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Students’ Aid Fund 

The attention of those who have benefited by this Fund is called 
to the following paragraph in the Prospectus (page 37): 

It is open to any person to assist students by paying the whole 
or any portion of their fees, by subscribing to the Students’ Aid 
Fund, or by founding Exhibitions. 

The Students’ Aid Fund consists of a capital sum of about 
£2,900, contributed in the course of the last thirty-seven years 
by friends of the Academy and patrons of the Art, the interest 
on which is advanced for the purpose of reducing the fees of 
deserving students. 

In administering this Fund—which is all too small to meet the 
demands made on it—the most careful consideration is paid to 
the circumstances and qualifications of each beneficiary. 

While the eventual repayment of the sums advanced is not 
made a condition of benefit, the Committee of Management 
welcome all efforts made to testify in this practical manner to 
the value and usefulness of the Fund. 


Scholarships and Prises 

Isabel Jay Memorial Prize (Sopranos) awarded to Gwendoline Berryman. 
Anne E. Lloyd Exhibition (All Voices) awarded to Janet Hamilton-Smith. 
The Janet Duff Greet Prize (Female Pianists) awarded to Margot Wright. 
Julia Leney Prize (Harp) awarded to Gretel Kings. 

Walter Macfarren Prize (Male Pianists) awarded to Robert O. Edwards. 
Walter Macfarren Prize (Female Pianists) awarded to Jacqueline 
Townshend. 

Dove Prize (General Excellence, Assiduity and Industry) awarded to 
Winifred Baines. 

Charlotte Walters Prizes (Elocution) awarded to Anne V. Baker and 
Patricia Pellowe. 

Ridley Prentice Memorial Prize (Best Teaching by a Sub-Professor) 
awarded to Frank Britton. 

Lesley Alexander Gift (Viola or ’Cello) awarded to Megan Lloyd. 

Manns Memorial Prize awarded to Otto Ernst. 

Challen & Son Pianoforte Prize awarded to Joan Boulter. 

Chappell Pianoforte Prize awarded to Patrick Cory. 

Blakiston Memorial Prize (Piano) awarded to Sarah Stein. 

Oliveria Prescott Gift awarded to May Callander and Monica Myatt. 
The Beare Prize (Violin) awarded to Lisa Simpson. 

Professors’ Shakespearean Prize (Elocution) awarded to Grace Keyte. 
The Mary Burgess Memorial Gift awarded to Ralph Williams. 

Henry R. Eyers Prize (Sight Singing) awarded to Mansel Thomas. 

The Elsie Horne Gift awarded to Margaret Good. 

Pianoforte Advisory Board Prize awarded to Gordon Felmingham. 
Alfred Gibson Prize (Violin or Viola) awarded to David Taylor. 

The Leonard Borwick Prize awarded to Yelland Richards. 
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The E. F. James Prize (Wind Instrument) awarded to Wilfred G. Smith. 
The Alessandro Pezze Prize (’Cello) awarded to D. FfrangconThomas. 
The Charles Lucas Prize (Composition) awarded to Barbara M. Bryer. 
The Bach and Beethoven Scholarship (any Instrument or Voice) awarded 
to Margaret Mary Chamberlain. 

The Sir Michael Costa Scholarship (Composition) awarded to Geoffrey 
William Robbins. 

The Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship (Organ) awarded to Stanley William 
Sackett. 

The Ada Lewis Singing Scholarship awarded to Arthur Bruce Clark. 

The Ada Lewis Piano Scholarships (Two) awarded to Peter Francis 
Churchill and Stanley Guy Johnson. 

The Ada Lewis ’Cello Scholarship awarded to Mildred Ruth Lipman. 
The Ada Lewis Violin Scholarship awarded to Sylvia Evelyn Jaques. 

The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship (’Cello) awarded to Lionel Cyril 
Ross. 

The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship (Violin) awarded to Noreen 
O’Sullivan. 

The Tuer Scholarship (Contraltos) awarded to Isabel Leslie Chambers. 
The Thalberg Scholarship (Female Pianists) awarded to Zelda Carlotta 
Bock. 

Notes about Members and Others 

Dr Stanley Marchant has been elected, President of the Royal 
College of Organists. 

Mr B. McCara Symons gave a pianoforte recital in the Palliser 
Hotel, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, on August 28 last. 

Mr Tracy A. Robson gave a talk on ‘ Music in Education ’ to the 
Rotary Club of Dartford on July 8. 

. Mr Tobias Matthay delivered his Lecture-Recital on Tone- 
inflection and Colouring to the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
at Cardiff on October 9. 

Miss Garda Hall returned at the end of September from a 
successful concert tour in South Africa. 

A Practice Pianoforte Recital of Works by modern French and 
Spanish Composers was given in the Centenary Lecture Hall by 
the pupils of Mr Edgar Carr on June 26. 

Miss Dorothea Webb gave a Song Recital at the Grotrian Hall on 
October 24. 

Mr H. J. Timothy gave Organ Recitals at the Church of St 
Yedast Foster on September 15 and 22. 
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Mr John Hunt is giving a series of three Piano Recitals at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Dr John B. McEwen’s latest Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte 
(now in the press) is to be performed for the first time at the 
Violin and Pianoforte Recital of Miss Elsie Owen and Miss 
Dorothy Howell in the Duke’s Hall, R.A.M., on Saturday, 
November 22nd at 8.30 p.m. His Prelude for Orchestra was given 
by Prof. Donald Francis Tovey at the Reid Orchestral Concert, 
in the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, on November 6th. It was also 
broadcast in the National Programme for that day. 

The Principal addressed a meeting of the Birmingham Branch 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians on Saturday, 
October 25th. 

Mr Gerald Walenn played Mackenzie’s Pibroch violin concerto 
at the New South Wales Conservatorium, Sydney. 

On October 31, York Bowen and Sylvia York Bowen gave a 
Recital at Wigmore Hall of modern Piano Sonatas and Lieder. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion the following elections took place—Chairman: Mr A. Forbes 
Milne; Vice Chairman: Mr Welton Hickin; Hon. Secretary: Mr 
Leslie Regan; Member of Committee: Mr Maurice d’Oisly; Hon. 
Auditor: Mr Ernest Read (the retiring Chairman). 

All these gentlemen are members of the teaching staff of the 
Academy. 


Marriage 

On November 8 at the Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon 
Square—Claude Pollard to Isabel Gray. 


New Music 

4 Canzonetta ’ (Piano) ... ... ... ... Ivor R. Foster 

Five Sketches (Piano) ... ... ... ... Ivor R. Foster 

Ashdown 

4 Violin Technique—Some Difficulties and their Solution ’ 

Sydney Rob Johns 

Oxford University Press 

i The Rejecteds ’ ... ... ... ... Louisa H . Grant 
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Notices 

1— ‘ The R.A.M. Club Magazine 5 is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2— Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3— New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4— All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of * The R.A.M. 
Club Magazine ’, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.i. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex- Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 
hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


Henderson & Spalding Ltd., Sylvan Grove, London, S.E.15 





